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VEUJTES 




belief in science of man's lOtal living experience ^ P™* | 

pcLUALH some of Lhc fallacies of Social Darwinism by aituapjiling 
the Structuring of future society. It may be superficial and a liucaE 
to excellence' or ad /me learning, subject to the neuron mid 
vagaries ol pressure groups Inside or outside die univerbiUes* it may 
lull 10 achieve a dec]ter undemanding of human life mid society 
or detachment and insight, already threatened in Australian univer¬ 
sities by self-cencredness and lack of mobility. 

Most solid knowledge has tome from specialism, with strenuous 
training in one hue and method of conceptual thought. The com 
com of limit is bade, h is possible to study only a him ted amount 
in a limited way at one time. To make these limits appiopliate 
aiul to find significant interconnections within a closed area is 
the challenge of the discipline. The scholar carefully tech where 
one dsdphnc runs into another. He looks at the findings of 
relevant disciplines but he does not trespass beyond the areal ot 
his own competence. 

"Intercliscipi inary studies ” have been connected with ‘'crisis" 
from Wallas in 1909 \a die present day, 1 sun not jtcrstiadcd ihui 
the con temporary "crisis' 1 is any worse than that of dieiHtraai 
Wars for ancient. Greece or the Black Death far ilic Middle Ages, 
There is also a polarising of issues into alternatives of choice 
between supposedly mutually exclusive opposes, Thus Uwucltl 
saw the world at a perilous juncture between world wide democrat's 
or tyranny. In iWs sense 'intcidisciplinary studies' are the pla>- 
tliint'S oE fashion. Both now and in the twenties the link was 
Environmental Studies; with Bramcld, Philosophy; with Mamihcmi, 
Sociology; with Jamsch, the Policy Sciences, 


Conclusion 

This paper does not discredit "interdisciplinary studio M an I 
educational experiment. It attempts to place them m proper poH 
speclive as revisionism of a tendency in die twenties and nu4 *■ 
■die inevitable revolution" which they have, been called. 1 ”5? ■ 
are I surest, ONE answer to die educational problems m An 
but not necessarily THE answer. There is, I believe a mgl 
tor itrchgfhcning existing disciplines, as rccomniendLd a 
versity of Wisconsin-Madisan, while ai the same 111111 !?| 

towards "interdisciplinary studies"-* These seem to ,!l1 * . ( _1 
particularly relevant to grtmp-arictued postgraduate sc 
relating research more closely to society. In either ^ ( f 

like to sec working experience in the community 
i'CL]uishc for both students. xml university staff. 
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BOUNDARIES BETWEEN DISCIPLINES OR BETWEEN 
DEPARTMENTS OR SET WEEN THINGS? 

A. IttlHAN® 

||5VF. p.irt u! eJsc difTiruhy in defining a discipline lies in Nic fact 
rh.it its subject maucr does not lyelong to it alone, but also 
mp&cr cti-u. Three research students engaged in nvork on 

Hp^nductors hi iliree different Ausinliun univeisides found 

■BET ltl ^ 3C Science and Technology. University of P^pun ami Now 
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engineering and physics respectively. ‘ _ Classify hie (Us- 

geologist was in vest! guti tig the 53111,5 ' ," s t ills they 

5 £ >*- m - T " ey £r ^.*-4 

acquire, when they do the course M-ng «* J ^ onc 
or physics or geology orengjncemg^Tl ; ^ ^ 

differs from another arid how it prunes ll ‘ c "V ' university 
Answering .ha, inure*. change and orerfaj. h™ ™™ 
to another will not satisfy them any more tli.m S 

Experience provides die suilf of scientific pi ^^^exiH^rierwt 
is no unambiguous way of reining (he d.saphiw Jl ■ 

£12® physical geography wish geology. «W* 

cominSlices, L have come to accept overlapping courses. 

The terms of the debate about curricula add to the difficultt 
hv their vagueness. Take the words nc*v and oid:_thet st' in almost 
iutenthlnfiSble Some members of older urovmiues look cus»wh 

’ new ones where subjects like biomechanics or urban phrmn.e 
£££i On the other hand, staff belonging to newer insmtnmm 
miv long to escape from departments offering ionises like uy* 
ImtoE environmental studies, where they im^ci the fitt er,. 
S no on^hirrg thoroughly, and return to the fann h^r 

^t'X'extent !lnd'rapidhy e of n modein research have produced 

“"u“p^ ! .hTpositions, « must 

of ihc bonmUrio betwKni .he ■W','™?” 1 a nd| 

addition, we must examine the amb.guHics of «pc«i 

language. 

Palicical Com*r,.io., or ThaMictikb***#* J 

When departments dispute about overlapping t , M , dirii^ 

far student,. the, ohen '““''' .f '.‘..rTa"’ I WW." ' • 
approaches differ, tor example, the 

answer that he examines the relation of 11 ■ , *#■ 

whereas the sociologist deals move with attitudes and P V 
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ijehavsoiET in human groups. While the discussion ranges more 
deep!) and broadly Lh;*n this, its. basis remains she assertion that 
different perspeclives generate different subjects. 

Some maintain that this* assertion has a political flavour* while 
others say that it is iheorctkaL 1 'wo Irreconcilable views of the 
university support these two positions. 

'I't lc prat deal man tal.es the university as he fhuL it He sees 
die instEiuiion serving a useful purpose and is impatient of debates 
about the idea of Lbe university, which never reach a conclusion 
acceptable to alL He fakes die existence of departments in a similar 
spirit. While lie admits other ways of arranging courses, say in 
( L :nrjs of schools rather than faculties anti departments, he argues 
that flexible teachers mid eager students can achieve any desired 
entl F provided they set to it. Hence, lie sees the university as an 
institution depending on a kind ol social contract, like that which 
philosophers have made the basis of ail human society. His 
approach is practical. He affirms (hat debate, agreement and action 
establish all human msiiunions, including academic ones. His idea 
oS curricular planning consistent with this. If human power 
piovides the basis for the educational system, then planners have 
oulv to devise new structures and agree to set them in operation. 
Mlujois .uul practice ru education consist merely in framing and 
Wiling hypothetical curricula. 

Others set the problem 215 theoretical rather than practical. 
Broadly speaking, l licy deny that truth rests ultimately upon agree- 
1 uLau. instead, they regard it as an apprehension of a reality 
ii>de|K!ELdeut of tun vent ion, Proponents of this view maintain that 
ctptrkna exercises the decisive control upon investigation and 
th.ii divmfiy of phenomena provides the basis for distinguishing 
disdplm es. 

I* Behind these two views of the university lie lwo quite ilifferent 
wjvmjL relating experience and language and two radically different 
CMiceptimis of reality. In fact, much more needs to be said about 
tills problem. but these few remarks are enough 10 iudii ,lu: die 
iimbigiiiilifi if\ language and experience. 

Method* and Sttfjuenlinl Order 

L We Jiiivt sjtoken loosely of approaches 10 experience. Now wi 
itUist tnakr this term more precise. We can provisorily inuiow 
flit: general ierpi and call an ap|3roach a method. Then ive can 
.jitlmi: method as a way of structuring facts, i.e.. of establishing 

(taiJ£fit££ of particular and general propoadons. In this sense of 
ffli^ wniil,, in^tliod is nothing more than an argument, which is 
I way of giving precise meaning to die verbal devices used in 
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general universal ion. An argument changes a .^ V'struauiv 

icrin (which has u precise meaning) by inserting U into .1 stiuauro 

oi meaning.’ 

I he problem now becomes one of describing cl.lle.ein trays of 
«isi Sdt s., lK t«te, It is a difficult one to r«c*vo In ly, 
bin we can distinguish two broad approaches consiML.il with wlr.,,i 
we have already written, which again indicate the u.irecogmMJd I 
complexity of the debate about disciplines. 

Firstly, Structures of facts can be taken as arbitrary products ol 
human' activity. Designing new ones dien depends upinn the 
plaliners' ability to discriminate the petspeclrves o .mhcid.cih or 
groups and of die past and the present, l or example, bmchenmiry 
derives from biology and chemistry and economic lusioiy rom 
histois and economics. litis approach coincides with wiui wc li ive 
called ihc practical one above, rheory tedu^s ,o praa.ee 
Ihe Intel Leclual structure only has value, if it ’* ' Lri[lLu and 
verilhation is action. In ibis coiitexi. a sueecssful course ,s one 

which attracts sLudems. 

The second approach does not see these intellectual stnntuto 
as mere products of human creativity, but as somehow gr., u : 
seeks to reduce complex arguments to combi uiUions til sinijrle 
ones in somewhat die same way as Whitehead and Russell irn-jl n> 
rctlucc mat hematics to logic, taking logic as the basac '-Lim qdutc 
It is litre that history helps our inquiry, because the Emopcaii 
tradition abounds in examples of educational sysieius based on I 
die acquirement o£ a definite, limited number ofsk.lh For exam, uc. 
horn Roman times to the Renaissance, tillnkers distinguished H 
different ways between grammar (or the alt of .nlcrpreunonj., 
rhetoric (or the an of communication) , logic (or the arioli jj noof) I 
and dialectic (or the ;.rl of establishing premises). Ami all Ha* 
arts were applicable to any part of the content of 
Other sciences like mathematics, astronomy and n u ^ 
during these centuries. But the story is 100 roinplex nml ^ «■ 

,o sketch, [i is arguable that these arts are arctic Sonic see J| 

« USlM**. rune*™* ... »'l ‘"““T' ,'i “Z 

either unnamed or under different names.- We ina * . 

our <®m ^ boundaries between lI« ^-saphucs g 

by considering ihcir history in greater depth and dt i.u 

i&rpHUtlUM or Order Within and Between 
Fields of Experience , 

Under the heading of method we have ^ J 

order existing between proposiuons. But 
as disordered aggregates and considered as such oi '■■ugly 
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EO Qnm again uv meet compound ambiguiiy. U'c shall 

trV io indicaic h* source in the same Inroad tcrm.\ which wo have 
ton i *rccd to adopt for brevity's sake. 

On the first level, experience proems itself as LuitlEJl^rtrtir^UMt. 
I'Df example, inhabitants of the coEnt of Melanesia link die llouvr- 
i r ,. i>t u:ci*s and plants with Lhe movement oE the tides, ihe 
. isuion of clouds and of the moon and Stan mid eiImj wkh die 
j,abiu uE fiili. Before ecology gained popularity ill untvcrsjlitis, die 
different sdiooh of sdente would have made diITr_-rtrnt parts of 
V)L( fi n\ per 1 cure the subjects oE lJ n separate sciences of botany, 
lurtc-orologi* astronomy and zoology, i listoricRlIy, men have divided 
and united Lhe sciences in many ways, Plato denied that a man 
4 f m dit live nobly or with style unless he was virtuous and asserted 
dun only Lire wise man could be good. What he uni ted p his pupil 
\tisiotle divided. Aristotle separated speculative sciences like 
jj 3 L\MCh and mai hematics from practical sciences tike elides anti 
p 0 ji l.-; [iviiicli had actions and decisions for their object) and i»th 
0 [ x\ u JJnds of science from the productive sciences like painting 
ind poetry. 3 ruth, goodness and beauty demanded separate treai- 
mciats. From then onwards, disciples or opponents have divided or 
united jiubjcct matters and sciences in various ways by narrowing or 
fcUrgJiig tJie field of experience in Lie treated. Boundaries heswe n 
tSir discipliries properly appear, when investigators mark olf either 
tin- data of one science from anotlier or distinguish die results of 
June Hut! oE rocardi from sluoi hej 1 . Drawing tins kind of boundary 
poic-s 1111311 “ .i dtiferenl problem from dial oi defining methodo- 
jiiMLt ;lI I ■. Uic universal oi pavtitulai arts, whidi we have rnciittonc<l 

On i Ek second level, even die facts of die separate sciences are 
uttMgnous. An\ one TacL. like rJie registration of a temperature 
with a thcriiuimeier, can be taken as ihe demonstralion of an 
Skbjectivc reality or solely as the performance of a series of com- 
Btmieabli n\m Ltions. In Lhe context of the physical sciences, 
■Bridgnuin betaine the dtampion of Lite second approach to reality* 
tout die deflate beLween Einstein and Bohr at the Solvay Conference 
in UI27 aliout the observation oi a photon passing through a 
BtontotiimaJ field liad raised die problem before that. And the 
ynuti had recurred centuries before the twentieth, The debates 
■gout the Nasurwi^cmchaften and the Geistestvisscnschaften ol 
■tte niiirMCLiidi ccntury r in Europe also included the social sciences 

lhe so-called liumanities. 

fiktiaiton Within the Universities 
|At prcitru, ftt;(logiie about curricula seems to have failed in 
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man y universities. In its plate there occur crossed monologues, tn. 
which the parties use die same verbal devices either without 
realising their ambiguity or r if tliey do recognise it, wjtlioffl 
possessing any technique for coping with it- 3 Because verbal devices 
merely indicate the region of an argument and only become terms, 
when they have been inserted within a theoretical structure, the 
conduct of any huh Eli l dialogue demands that all the paviies to a 
discussion remain aware that arguments can be established m 
many ways, each of which generates its own kind of meaning. 
Secondly, they must also accept different ways of interpreting any 
fact in Somewhat die same way as die members of the Lmted 
Nations keep to ihcir working rules (if not to die prescriptions 
of their Charter), while accepting the basic ideological divergenre 
of the other members and, there tore, die fundamentally different 
conceptions of what liajijiens in die world, 1 

Many discussions about reform in die universities ignore the 
history of education in Europe—to say riuthiug of t.hiua and 
India Moreover, specialists tend to say that most of what is worth, 
while in their discipline has been discovered within the last 50 

years. J 

If Iti story gives narrative unity to the facts, dien men have 
written different kinds of history about education and use different 
speries of fact as the stuff of Id story. Hence, educational tc formula 
must resolve the existence of many accounts of what has happened 
by using the art of dialectic. Traditionally, dialectic tinned at 
holding in play a number of irreducible approaches to t:\prtiencc 
and to argument in order to draw out die richness and complexity 
of the problems it posed. Now. this art has been debased w 
controversy and limited to [wlitics. 

The absence of historical and dialectical awareness from the 
educational debate has rendered the universities political m a way 
that the student revolutionaries (who have tried to deal with tire 
internal problems of their institutions in addition lo their relation 
with other public corporations) have seen clearly. 1 But Jew q < “*Pp 
planning curricula show Him they are con scion- of die nt hj*»J 
'he intellectual tradition. Nor do diey introduce it creaim y iW 
the debate and into the design of new educational systems llc»«i 
ihe discussion never becomes dialogue, but breaks down f . J| 
replaced by academic dogmatism. Education takes on a morur 
character, not because goodwill is Lacking, but becati^ 1 
of thy modem universities often lack that sense of th* l"■ ■ ‘ j| 

necessary to recognise what is truly new and the mtcipici ^ 
critical skills to niaki: iliem truly operative m creating die * 
of Education which an evolving society demands. fl 
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NOTES 

i won! verbal devttr readers ihr Gfrck wmd tapits uiut fhc S.iEin won I /mpim 
nit they were used by rhetorician ,ind nhilo^&phCEAnother inLEulaltan would be 
topic or ptorc. I he ancienK iJistin^LmHcd between devices lm topics find terms 
The former were va£t*r b while the Inner _ had a pretise mcatung eivvn ihem H_v 
argument. For eantmite. M E*rry sysLcmralir treatment of pxEiimeptfltijil h.U'- two 
branches* Orn: ccmeCFflfit with tnverti Lon of □rgumenta jliilE the other with 
(-.F their validity: Anstollc was the founder of hoLh in my opinion, Hie Stoics 
tinvi.- worked in only one of the two fields. Thai k Lo say. they have followed 
diligently I He ways of judgment by means of Ihp silence which they call . . 
rfiilecljo, but they have luLaJly neglccEEirf the art which is called . Ionics art 
fl n which is both more usiful and certainly prior in iho order of tuljjturc. For my 
part, i ftHfrh bc^iri With the earlier, since both iltl- useful in (He higliesL degree, 
JT iii t intend to follow up bo lb, [f \ hate ihc leisure. A comparison may help: 
|[ j:i easy (O fin 11 ElllPftS thfH are hill Lien if the hidinp place k pointed mil and 
□talked; rirniliirljf, if wr wish Id iroek down -iome urjmrnern Wc OHhHE lo know Ihu 
pai-Lcy or topics: for ihu! k the mime given by Arnrolk to ihc "tfwons", a* P 
were* from which sfeumenli are drawn, AccordtaEly. wi may define Jt Impk 1 * 
Jhe npQD of an argument; and an argument as a course of pensoning which firmly 
Hiab liihes .1 mailer aboni which I here is home doubt.'' Cicero, Topics Il r 6-S r 
<f'f A* Ruham "Educating for the Proft^kmi”. Tbr Amtrahatt Joitrttui Hi^Iirr 
Edm-Miar,, im VoF 4 (No, 1), pp 49-5S. 

*0. ?■■■ E, McICcoil Freedom and fHilary, iitr Summits 0 / Pfrlfomphicat Cmt- 
tTifn 1 1 ify drtd idftitenictfl CftnflStili. Noonday Press, New York, I9S2. 

•Ci. at Columbia,, the Con Commission Rcpon on ihc dHttiWen ■»< 

CoSninbLiL University in Aprd md May Vintajru, New York, pp. 19-^4, Cl. 
ah.:: lhe Eheingbiful analysis of Joseph J. Schwab. Coffer Curriculum fimi Student 
ftvifti, UnSvcrdty of tlirca^o Press, Chicago, 196$, Chppier t, tfc DULrmOSes , “, ami 
Chapter 2, "turractattr Resources 1 ', and Chapter 4, "Curricular FrraeriptEOni'k 


ACADEMIC LIBRARIES AND INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES—PROBLEMS WITHOUT SOLUTION 

La Trobe Universiit Library Staff FapilR 

^PIIE kurrent urge! for intcrdisdplliittry studies presenii some 
probknu for aendemic libraries which can be categorised under 
ikce berdtngs: intellectual, administrative and HnandaL Though 
fhejc three categories ;tre not entirely unrelated ft is important to 
(keep them separate when discussing bibltogritphic services in reiaiion 
10 iRierdiyapltnairy studies. 

j it uija Ih: trite tq restate that territorial claims in intellectual 
BidJltcifi lend to l>ecomc unrealistic in face ol Use comiiuious 
CKpiussjoit of the boundaries of knowledge; yet ii is all too often 
udl tirmlv believed dial a huge number or acudemk subjects Eire 
hwlgrd in by impenetrable border & The many attempt* at the 
ikiwiftcatioTi of knowledge as represented in printed documents 
* WVr (0 ; cojisiderabJe degree contributed to the belief that 

icafleinir disciplines are. if not otaetly self-suEirient. then at least 
*i5?rls aiiLDTutmou* and sacrosanct within their boundaries, 1 he 
^irii.t j.; -, ol library dassiftcation lelloct this belief fairly strongly. 

* ■dtciiiL^ developed in Use SOth century have taken more notice 
yte ovei'J,ippittg and interdependence of many fields of academic 














